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THLE ENGRAVING. 
We own that an interest has been given to the sto- 
ry of Major Andre, which did not belong to it, or 
which the real character of the man, and the mis- 
sion he was about to perform, did not entitle him 
to. It has been his fortune, however, to find more 
eulogisis than commonly falls to the lot of even 


greater men. He suffered death at a premature 


age, and though thousands before hiro have suffer 


edas much, and with infinitely more exaliedamae 


tives, yet Andre alone has seemed to attraet atten’ 
tion and sympathy. We are not inebined to credit 


the florid narratives of his greataécomplishments , 


asa gentleman and scholar; the manuscript poem 


of a child of twelve years, than of so accomplished 
ascholar as Andre’s admirers have represented him. 
tobe. The engraving before us represents @ view 
of the house in which Andre was confined, tried, 
and condemned, 

Let political expediency disguise it as it may, 
still the character of a soldier cannot be blended 
with that of a spy, without soiling the pure ermine 
of the former. And, however his sovereign may, 


applaud and reward the officer who tempts his ene= * 


my to treachery, there is something so foul in the 
constitution of the crime, that we cannot look upon 
him who tempts another to the commission of it, 
but as the instigator or propagator of crime. The 
breath of treachery gives a taint to the reputation 
of the man who but holds converse with it. 


Indeed, there appears to have been a combined 
attack upon morals made by all the particepes cri- 


guinis in this black transaction. One can hardly 
with patience the letters of Clinton, Robert- 


y and Arnold, boldly insisting that Andre was 
nat punishable as a spy, because he came within 
the garrison under the sanction of a flag, or under 
the protection of the commander; although in fact, 
with that commander he was concerting measures 
to get possession of the post where that officer 
commanded; that he was himself innocent, be cause 
he had prostituted the usual protection of innocent 
and honorable purposes to the perpetration of the 
basest treachery. And to complete the ridicule of 
the scene, the chief justice of the state is brought 
upon the carpet to support this holy doctrine. 


This was at a conference which was held by ap- 
pointment at King’s Ferry, between General Ro- 
bertson and General Greene, on the subject of An- 
dre’s treatment. Robertson brought with him from 
New York, Chief Justice Smith and the Lieuten- 
ant Governor to support him in the argument; but 
whether it was that the man. of the sword was afraid 
to encounter the man of the gown in argument, 
Greene would not suffer Smith to land, and the 
conference resulted in nothing but mutual confir- 
mation in pre-existing opinions. On the 2d of Oc- 
tober, Andre was executed as a spy on a gibbet, at 
the village of Tappan, where the principal part of 
the army was then encamped 

As his case was one of many novel features, and 
threats of retaliation had been loudly resounded, 
General Washington did not order his execution 
summarily, as by the laws of war he would have 
been justified to do, but commanded a board of ge- 
neral officers to be convened, and submitted the 
ease to their consideration. 


Greene was appointed to preside, and Colonel 
John Laurens was present in the capacity of judge 
advoeate general, which station he held in the 
army. Lafayette and Steuben were members of 
the court; and, if dignity, worth, and service can 


written in Andre’s-own hand, and depasited in the. 4 


Philadelphia Museum, is more like the crude serawl 


one constituted more worthy to be respected. 
There were in it, six Major Generals and eight 
Brigadiers. ‘They were unanimously of opinion 
that Andre must suffer as a Spy. 


_ FOR, THE ARIEL, 


Jag. Fig greatest fault you have is to be in love. 

Qrta— a fault wilkMot change for your best virtue: 
f oe « ae As you like it. 
b "Phe affluent heiress may revel in splendor, 


of her style and her menial train: 


cafinot allure me—my heart surrender, 
Heé who has bound it with leve’s golden chain: 


~ Hope-cherishing lovers may toast the gay lasses, 
“W ho long 0’ertheir bearts have triumphantly reigu’d, 


Wilt Ldrink who all others surpasses; 


Wiibes beauty’s unrivalled, whose virtue’s unstained: 
Here then is a health to the sweet smiling Mary: 
» of Fil—fill up the goblet with sparkling Champagne, 
And o’er it I'l vow that my love shall ne’er vary 
* From fer'who abhors what is foolish and vain: 
4 My Mary. 
Wiben absent from her ‘‘all my love's turn’d to sadnegs;"’ 
sigh for the hour when meet her again 
“And fold-tomy bosom with heart-cheering gladness, 
_ The pearl of the Village—the pride of its train, 
My Mary 


Frederick Co. Md. Sept. 20. ASPENDIUS. 


Burssincs be on dull men—I do not mean the 
dull men ‘who won't talk, but the dull men who 
will. They are sleep’s physicians—her minis- 
ters, preaching peace and sound slumbers to all 
men. Take anexample. One of this good sort 
of persons sups with you at eleven, talks at you 
till one ; you in the mean time compose yourself 
in your arm-chair, fit your elbows comfortably 
in the corners, cross your legs, mix your grog, 
light your cigar, and resign yourself, like a phi- 
losopher, to a late lecture. Attwo perhaps you 
have had occasion to say “ Yes,” thrice, * Not 
sure?’’? twice or so; “Indeed!” about the same 
number of times; and this is all it has cost you 
for a soporific, which, made up of medical ma- 
terials, would come to a crown at least. From 
two ull half past two, he is himself somewhat 
silent: his whiffs and his words come forth like 
the companions of the ark, two and two; and 
you observe, without surprise, that he is run 
down. Ina few minutes more, he looks at his 
watch, and remarks that “It is time to go” 
that is, he perceives that you are supersaturated 
with sleep: you persuade the other glass; he 
refuses it; then you yawn your widest, beg his 
pardon, and bid him *“ Good night.” He goes 
home, happy that he has been listened to with so 
much of deferential silence: you stumble up to 
your chamber, with such an entire resignation 
to the inevitable necessity of sleep, that pulling 
off your clothes seems an absurd delay; and you 
are off in a minute to the district of dreams, and 
rise, next day, with no head-ache, and with a 
serenity of mind which is unknown to the loy- 
ers of clubs and such like noisy congregations 
of men. But for the senseless prejudices of 
mankind, such a man as]! have described would 
be “taken” as willingly as we take spring physic, 
and courted, net cut; for a 
Blessing goes him wheresoe’er he gees,’ 


give weight to the decision of a court, never was 


—the blessing of sleep. 
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THE DREAM. 
[CONCLUDED. } 


‘Dreadful! most dreadful!” exclaimed Wal- 
ton; too surely the murderous deed was 
done—and by whom? Qh! the agony of that 
horrid thought!” 

“This appears, indeed, to be a conjunction as 
strange as it is fearful,” observed Mr. Forrester, 
endeavoring to quiet his own feelings and those 
of his agitated companion; “but we must take 
courage. He who has so obviously willed the 
discovery of this crime, has doubtless some hid- 
den purpose of mercy to accomplish: to Him 
let us commit our way, in humble and holy con- 
fidence, assured that He will direct our path.” 

In haste and trepidation they again filled up 
the untimely grave, and returned to Ashgrove: 
much time, however, elapsed in the completion 
of their task; and ere they reached home, “fair 
Hesperus had spent his lamp.” Faint streaks 
of red tinted the grey mists with morning light, 
growing brighter and more bright, till the sky 
was rich with burnished gold; then 

‘Up rose the gallant sun,’’ 
the jewelled earth glittered and sparkled in his 


beam; the fresh flowers, decked in living lustre, 
filled the air with fragrance, and a thousand 


‘notes of joy rung out from every thicket. 


* Who can doubt,” exclaimed Mr. Forrester, 
as he paused for a minute to look around on the 
bright and lovely scene, “that the mighty Hand 
which thus elothes the visible world in the splen- 
dor of light; which in a moment changes the 
dim and colorless earth into a scene of such sur- 
passing beauty, can as easily unveil the hidden 
things of darkness, and bring to light the secret 
counsels of the heart? The Creator of ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand worlds disdains not to 
watch over that feeble insect,” continued he, 
pointing to one which was justunfolding its new- 
born wings, and fluttering away its little hour of 
life beneath the morning beams. “He ‘who 
calleth the stars by their names,’ clothes the lily 
of the field, counts the leaves of the forest, and 
has declared that even the hairs of our heads 
are numbered. And can the children of men 
hope to elude his vigilance, to veil their dark se- 
crets from his piercing gaze? Is there a thought, 
a feeling, a wish framed in the human heart, 
which he perceiveth not? Oh! the inconceiva- 
ble weakness, the utter folly of wickedness!— 
‘He who made the eye, shall he not see? He 
who formed the ear, shall he not hear?’ ” 

As he said this, they reached the gate of the 
rectory, and letting themselves in, passed into 
Mr. Forrester’s study. There, Walton gave 
free scope to his agitated feelings. 

My perplexity is but increased by this dread- 
ful discovery,” said he; “my suspicions are 
darker and deeper than ever? but how can I 
act? Is it for me to denounce the man who per- 
illed his life for mine—who has spent the prime 
and vigor of his life in my service? Is it for me 
to Lring his grey heirs with shame and ignomi- 
ny to a dishonored grave? No, never will I stir 
in the business—let it remain in all the darkness 
of mystery: yet I cannot see hing without a 
shudder, without a feeling of indefinable horror 
and dread. Oh that he could be removed to 
some far distant land, where my eyes might 
never more behold him!” 

“My dear Sir,” returned Mr. Forrester, “had 
your suspicions been excited by circumstances 
purely, or apparently accidental, we might per- 
haps have felt at liberty to proceed, or not, with 
the investigation; but certainly Imay say with- 


out hesitation or superstition, that the more im- 
mediate hand of God is to be traced in this af- 
fair. We have yet no proof whatever of Cum- 
ring’s guilt; we have only what appears strong 
presumption against him: but I have something 
to communicate, which 1 forbore to mention 
when I first listened to your dream, because | 
Was unwilling to strengthen its impressions un- 
less corroborating proofs were obtained, though 
the circumstance recurred to my mind at the 
time with the most vivid and painful force. 

“More than twenty-five years ago, Susan 
Wilmot, the young person whom Cumming 
loved, lived in my service. She was a spright- 
ly, gay, good-humored girl, with rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes—the belle and coquette of 
the village; and when the gossips of the parish 
et me into the secret that John Cumming was 
her suitor, he found warm advocates both with 
Mrs. Forrester and myself. We thought his 
steadiness and industry would form a happy 
counterpoise to the thoughtless simplicity of Su- 
san; therefore John’s lingering in the poultry 
yard, or leaning over the gate for a long chat 
with her, appeared to us to be very happy omens, 
Every thing went on prosperously, till a young 
stranger came to our village, on a visit to some 
distant relations. Frank Gordon was an or- 
phan ; but gay, good-humored, and careless as 
Susan herself, and soon rivalled John Cumming 
in her favor. Strange to say,” continued Mr. 
Forrester, in a still lower tone, “this success- 
ful rival was a sailor.” 

Walton started, and shuddered. 

‘Well do I remember him!” resumed Mr. 
Forrester; “his countenance so full of youth, 
life, and glee ! Imprudent as the whole business 
was, and while | gravely remonstrated, I could 
scarcely wonder at Susan. Though only twen- 
ty-one, he had made three voyages; and his 
talk of parrots and palm-trees, of bread-fruit 
and wild Indians, made the village annals of John 
Cumming appear stale, flat, and unprofitable. 

“The lovers had golden hopes—he was to 
take a voyage, 

“ To make the crown a pound,”’ 


and in six months to return and marry. Poor 
Susan wept abundantly when they parted ; but 
her tears were ‘ furgot as soon as shed,’ in the 
joyful hope of his return. 

** Gradually, however, fear began to mingle 
with hope; for month after month passed—nota 
line, not a word reached her. No tidings cheered 
the long, dull winter. Spring, summer, autumn 
returned; then another long, dreary winter ; and 
her bright hopes gradually faded into deep mel- 
ancholy—she never doubted his truth—but 

‘Her fancy followed him through foaming waves 


To distant shores, and she would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers.’ 


“At length the hope that kept alive despair 
was all that remained to her. I made repeated 
inquiries, but it appeared he had not sailed in 
the vessel which he had mentioned to Susan. 


“It was concluded that he had entered on 
board another ; but when or where could never 
be ascertained. She became languid and de- 
jected, and her health so visibly suffered, that it 
was though desirable she should return to her 
friends, who lived ina distant county. For 
some months, we expected that she would be 
able to resume her place in our family, but her 
spirits were so entirely saddened, that it was 
considered best for her to remain at home— 
and many years have elapsed since we lost 
sight of her. 

« All these circamstances considered—as a 
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magistrate, Ido not think myself justified in 
passing over the discovery of the body. I will 
not, however, ast on my own judgment; this 
day a letter shall be despatched to the Home 
Secretary, stating the circumstances, without 
inentionig names, and requesting advice up- 
on the subject.” 

“Tie saved my life,” reiterated Walton, cov- 
ering his face with his hands, in unutterable 
anguish, “and I shall bring him to a shame- 
ful death !” 

«“ Take courage, Walton,” said Mr. Forrester. 

“ Endeavor to calm this emotion; human sym- 
rathies, even the kindliest and the best, need 
control. *We dimly scan’ but a little part of 
the ways of God in this world. If Cumming 
be really guilty, doubt not but the distressing 
circumstances, which at this moment bow your 
spirit to the earth, will be overruled for good. 
He whose mighty prerogative it is, to educe 
good from evil, is, no doubt, mysteriously and 
beautifully working out his own gracious ends. 
May not the repentance of the criminal need 
awakening or quickening? Will not agenies of 
shame in this world be the awaid of mercy, if 
they lead to deep contrition, if they teach him 
to cling to the cross of his Redeemer, and if from 
the depths of humiliation his pleadings for mer- 
cy rise to the throne of the eternal God? Re- 
member, ‘duties are ours, events are His.’ ” 
. The proposed letter was forwarded the fol- 
lowing day; and in a short time a reply was re- 
ceived, recommending a private examination of 
the suspected person. John Cumming was 
therefore sunimonced to the rectory, where Wal- 
ton, pale and agitated, was already prepared to 
meet him. John, concluding that the Rector 
had sent to talk to him on the subject of crops 
and cattle, entered the room, and stood before 
them in fearless confidence, His figure was 
tall, his cheek bronzed with health; but his grey 
locks, and a slight bend in the shoulder, shewed 
that age was touching him, though gently. 

“ You and I are old acquaintance, John,” said 
Mr. Forrester ; “many a year has passed since 
we first met.” 

“Itis just five-and-twenty yearssince your re- 
verence came to the rectory,” returned John. “I 
remembor it as well as if it was but yesterday.” 

“Tam glad tofind your memory so tenacious.” 
said Mr. Forrester, “for | have some important 
4uestions to put to you, about years long ago. 
Pray, have you any recollection of a young sai- 
for, who passed some weeks here twenty-five 
years since, and who was never afterwards 
heard of?” 

Mr. Forrester paused, but Cumming could 
not speak; he leaned for support on thé back 
of a chair, grasping it eagerly with his hands. 

* Your master has had a very extraordinary 
dream, which we believe to be connected with 
that individual,” said the Rector; and without 
appearing to notice the emotion of his auditor, 

he proceeded to relate the circumstance, while 
Walton gazed on the changing countenance of 
Cumming, with agonizing intentness, John lis- 
tened to the recital with breathless interest. At 
first, the convulsive quivering of his lip was all 
that indicated his secret emotion; but when the 
scene of the murder was detailed, and the spot 
and the struggle were described, his whole 
frame shook with agony; a mortal paleness 
spread over his face, his hands relaxed their 
grasp, and he fell into a death-like swoon. 

Mr. Forrester and Walton placed him ona 
couch, and after the application of various rem- 
edies, a deep-drawn sigh evinced the return of 


consciousness ; he opened his eyes, looked foar- 
fully around, and in vain tried to speak. A cor- 
dial was administered, and after swallowing a 
few drops, he exclaimed— 

“Tama doomed man! 
upon me.” 

“Stop, Cumming, and listen to me,” said Wal- 
ton, eagerly; “1 would give all 1 have in the 
world, to believe you innocent; but make no 
rash confession, and fear nothing from me. 1 


the hand of God is 


you in this matter !” 

“The hand of God is upon me,” repeated 
Cumming, with a shudder, * and who can hin- 
der it? My crime must be known to the whole 
world. I give myself up to justice, You 
shall hear all.” 

It was a dark tale of jealousy and revenge. 
He had followed the lovers secretly to their 
trysting-place, overheard the tender parting, tho 
vow of constancy, the warm fond hope of a hap- 
vy meeting. Maddened with fury, he breathed 
a vow that such a day of joy should never rise 
for them, and in a few hours sealed it by a deed 
of blood. He described the sort of malignant 
triumph, which mingled even in the keen ago- 
ny of his remorse, when his victim lay motion- 


which succeeded the tempest of his passion ; 
the shuddering recoil with which he shrunk 
from the object of his love, and the dread of 
detection, which for years had haunted him, as 
a grim and fearful spectre. 

To leave the neighborhood had been his first 
impulse ; but the fear of awakening suspicion 
determined him to remain, and endure conjec- 
tures, wonderings, and allusions, which made 
him sick at heart. He seemed barred and shut 
out from the sympathies and humanities of so- 
cial life. But years rolled away, and pity and 
wonder died away also. That asailor should 
perish off some distant coast, and be heard of 
no more, was no new event in the annals of 
human suffering; and except in the faithful 
heart of poor Susan, scarcely any remembrance 
of Frank Gordon was retained, 

Gradually, the fears of Cumming had sub- 
sided, and a comparative calm had stolen over 
his feelings and conscience. ‘True,it was afear- 
ful crime, committed in an hour of intense pas- 
sion; but he lived in the esteem and confidence 
of his fellow men, and no vial of wrath had been 
poured on his devoted head by the avenging 
hand of Providence: Every day, the remem- 
brance of his crime became less acute and op- 
pressive ; and at length he began to look with 
something like complacency, on the honest in- 
dustry, regularity, and usefulness of his life. _ 

Mr. Forrester listened to the tale of his feel- 
ings with strong emotion. Never had he been 
mcre keenly sensible of his deep responsibility, 
as an “ambassador from God to guilty man.” 
The comparative peace of Cumming’s mind was 
exchanged for the agony, not only of remorse, 
but of terror ; he believed that his earthly doom 
was fixed, as irrevocably as that of the guilty 
King, who saw his fearful condemnation in- 
scribed by no mortal hand on the wails of his 
palace ; and he fancied that a decree of cternal 
vengeance had gone forth against him, With 


desperate eagerness he surrendered himself to 
justice, repeating his confession to a neighbor- 
ing magistrate ; and in a few days he had ex- 
changed the cheeriui home of his master for the 
dreary celi of a felon’s prison. 

Some weeks intervened before the trial came 
on. In spite of Walton's reiterated intica ties 


solemnly pledge myself never to appear against 


less before him; the sudden, dreadful calm, 
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Cumming resolved to plead guilty. His mind 
continued in a state of deep despondency : he 
believed, that like Cain, the first murderer, he 
was an object of abhorrence to God and man, 
branded by the hand of the Eternal; and that 
the shame and ignominy awaiting him on earth, 
were but preludes to the everlasting shame and 
contempt which would be poured on his devo- 
ted head hereafter. 

Day after day, did Mr. Forrester devote hours 
to the unhappy man, listening with deep sym- 
pathy and patient tenderness, to the out-pouri: gs 
of his harrasssd spirit. It was the Pastor’s ear- 
nest desire to change the feelings and language 
of despair, to those of humble penitence: to 
prove, that in the midst of judgment, God re- 
members mercy; that even in this moment of 
utter desolation, amidst the chill and dreary 
darkness of that dungeon, a beam of heaven’s 
own light could penetrate. Again and again, 
he represented to the stricken man, that the 
judgments of God in this world, however se- 
vere, and though they may appear in a measure 
retributive, are still tempered with loving kind- 
ness and tender mercy; that correction, not 
vengeance, is their object ; that they are intend- 
ed, while they declare in the most emphatic lan- 
guage the watchful providence of God and his 
hatred of sin, to excite in the heart of the sin- 
ner, that repentance which shall not be repented 
of—tbat they are, in fact, the work of love, that 
wondervuus love, which willeth not that any 
should perish—which attaches unspeakable val- 
ue to one immortal soul! 

{t was long, ere hope shed a beam over the 
tossed and troubled spirit of the criminal. Mr. 
Forrester, indeed, had no desire to check the 
salutary workings of penitence, to lull the soul 
with anodynes, which at once deaden the sense 
of sin, and bewilder rather than strengthen the 
mind. It wasthen this sense of sin was felt in 
all its intenseness and poignancy—when, sunk 
in the depths of humiliation, the penitent scarce- 
ly dared to raise his eyes to heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, exclaiming, ** God be merciful 
to me, a sinner;” it was then that the Pastor 
dwelt upon the ineffable goodness of Him who 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance, “to seek and to save that which was 
lost;” it was then that he expatiated upon the 
touching instances of grace and mercy recorded 
for our consolation and instruction in the book 
of Truth; that he puinted to the welcomed pro- 
digal, to the dying thief, to the heavenly host 
rejoicing amidst the glory by which they are 
encircled, * over one sinner that repenteth.” 

Hope at length dawned upon the soul of the 
criinimal; comfort visited his heart. It was, 
however, a hope chastened by humility; a touch- 
ing sense of the Redeemer’s love, melting the 
heart to gratitude, but not kindling it to rapture. 

Mr. Forrester did not desire to hear from his 
lips the language of that triumphant faith, which 
heholds the radiant crown prepared by the Lord, 
the righteous Judge: he did not desire to see 
the :murtyr’s rapture, the saint’s ecstatic joy: it 
was enough for him, that while his genitent was 
humbled under a consciousness of guilt, he was 
soothed by a sense of pardon. 

On the awful day of trial, Cumming pleaded 
guilty. In vain did the Judge remonstrate, and 
declare that the law of England secured every 
possible indulgence to the accused. 

“JT am a murderer !” exclaimed Cumming.— 
“God himself has borne witness to my crime, 
and I can say nothing but guilty !” 

The sentence of the law was pronounced— 


and meekly did the crimnal prepare for his aw- 
fuldoom. From that hour, his master scarcely 
ever left him: to talk with him, to read, and to 
pray by his side, were the only occupations that 
could at all soothe his own perturbed spirit.— 
Confinement, and mental anguish, had wrought 
a considerable change on the frame of the pris- 
oner; his form was bent, his cheek pale and thin, 
his eyes dim; but the peace of a patient spirit 
sat upon his brow. He spoke of past days—of 
Walton’s constant kindness—of the children, te 
whom his heart still clung; then his voice falter- 
ed, and a tear rolled down his furrowed cheek. 

“ They loved me,” said he; “but the name 
of old John Cumming must now be a forbidden 
sound ; it must never pollute their innocent lips. 
May God bless them !” continued he, clasping 
his withered hands; “may God bless them! 
now, and forever !” 

Then he spoke of the future—calmly, hope- 
fully. He could now recognise the hand of 
Mercy in the discovery of his crime. Had any 
vague suspicion been awakened, he felt that he 
might have plunged still deeper into guilt ; had 
he been cut off suddenly by any fearful accident, 
some rapid disease, the future would have been 
all darkness and horror; and now he felt that 
there was hope—hope even for him. 

“Yes, my poor friend,” said Walton, fervent- 
ly pressing his hand, during the last evening 
they were to pass together on earth, “ we shall 
meet again, I trust, where inguish, such as [ 
now feel, will be unknown—where ‘tears will 
be wiped from off all faces.’”” Together they 
partook of the holy communion—and Cum- 
ming, exhausted by the emotions of the day, 
fell into a calm sleep. 

With feelings of solemn awe, but not of ter- 
ror, he awakened from that sleep; and after 
joining with Mr. Forrester in devout prayer, 
awaited with fortitude the last awful summons. 
The moment arrived, and he was conducted to 
a spot at ashort distance from the prison. A 
stillness, as of death, pervaded the immense 
concourse gathered around the seaffold. Nota 
sound was breathed, as the old man slowly ad- 
vanced, and cast a fearful glance around. 

Once more he beheld the bright and blessed 
sun, careering through the joyous sky; once 
more the morning air, laden with fragrance, 
blew freshly round his temples—and a thought 
of the past, of the smiling earth, the green hills 
and woods, where his footsteps would tread no 
more, was for a moment busy ; it was but fora 
moment. He felt the parting pressure of the 
good Parson’s hand ; he heard his voice in fer- 
vent and sweet solemnity, pronounce the words, 
“J am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord.” Then did this world, its joys, and 
woes, fade from before his eyes; and the fu- 
ture, with its blessed hopes, its glorious cer- 
tainties, opened to his view, and calmed and 
sustained his parting soul, 

A few minutes elapsed, and all was over— 
the awful penalty claimed by human and Divine 
justice, was paid ; and the repentant and ran- 
somed spirit returned to the God who gave it. 

‘Well, how uneasy Iam seated between two tail- 
ors,’ said a self-important fellow. ‘They suffer 
the greatest inconvenience,’ replied a gentleman, 
having but one goose between them.’ 


An Irish soldier, who came over with General 
Moore, being asked if he met with much hos ital- 
ity in Holland, replied, ‘Oh yes, too much: I was 
in the hospital almcst all the time [ was there.” 
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THE LAST WISH. 


Epvwarp Ross, who died at Barnes, England, be- 
queathed an annual amount of £20 to the parish, 
on condition that rose-trees should be planted round 
his tomb. 


Ay! o’er them shall the soft wind blow, 
And kiss their lips of bloom— 

The fair, the bright in sunset’s glow; 
— Plant roses on my tomb. 


The cypress is a mourntul tree, 
And bodes an early dom: 

But lovely eyes shall weep o’er me; 
—Plant roses o’er my tomb, 


When feverish dreams assail with dread 
The bosom’s haunted gloom, 

Oh, why should we kament the dead? 
—Plant roses on my tomb. 


The birds shall sing amid their leaves, 
To skies of richest bloom; 

But eyp'ess-shade the spirit grieves;— 
—Plant roses on my tomb, 


I loved them when a careless child, 
Aud blessed their deep perfume, 
When lute and song my dreams beguiled; 
—Plant roses on my tomb. 


The fragrance touch’d with golden light, 
And beautified with bloom; 

Oh, plant them in the sunset bright, 
‘To consecrate my tomb. 


Rats in THE Sratvue.—-“ What is most to 
be dreaded in a state!” demanded Hoang 
Kong of his minister Koang Tschong.— 
Prince,” replied he, ‘*according to my idea, 
nothing is more to be dreaded than what is 
called rats in the statue.’’ Hoang Kong did 
not understand metaphor, and Koang T'schong 
explained it to him in the foilowing manner; 
— “You know, prince, that in many places 
statues are erected in honor of the tutelar 
saint of the place; these wooden images are 
hollow within and painted without. Now, by 
some chance or other, a rat had penetrated 
into such a statue, and nothing could be tho’t 
of or devised to drive it thence. To set fire 
to it they did not dare, fearful that the wood 
would catch; neither did they dare to place 
the image in water, lest the colors might 
thereby be effaced. Thus, the rat remained 
protected through the respect they had for 
the image.” ‘ And who are these rats in the 
statue?” asked Hoang Kong. “They are,” 
said he, “ people who possess neither virtue 
nor merit, and yet share the favors of their 
princes; these are the rats in the statue.” 


Encutsh axp American Newsparers.—At 
a meeting lately held by the London Literary 
and Scientific Institution, on the subject of the 
restrictions on the British Press, it was stated in 
debate that in America, where newspapers are 
not taxed, 1,555,416 advertisements were inser- 
ted in eight newspapers in New Youk, where 400 
English and Irish papers contained, in the samé 
space of time, only 1,105,000—that the twelve 
New York daily papers contain more advertise- 
ments than all the newspapers of England and 
Ireland—that the numbers issued annually in 
America is 10,000,000, while in Great Bntaim 
it is less than one tenth of that number. Ad- 
vertisements which in England cost $17, are 
inserted in America for about $1,50; and an 
article which cost annually for advertising in 
the United States, $28, is liable in England toa 
eharge of $900,—Boston Telegraph. 


— 


MRS. SIDDONS. 


A famous name has just been lost to tragedy. 
Mrs. Siddons died on Wednesday, June the 8th. 
She was the most extraordinary actress within 
memory, and, from all tradition of previous 
powers, was probably the finest performer that 
ever appeared on the British stage—we might 
even say, the finest on the European stage.— 
From ail that has been recorded of the various 
talent of the famous actresses who preceded her, 
she seems to have combined all their claims— 
her person commanding, her voice the richest, 
most sonorous, and most dignified that it was 
possible to conceive ; her countenance one of 
magnificent beauty ; her gestures classic in the 
highest degree ; and her conception of character 
altogether unrivalled in her time. She sudden- 
ly, not merely distanced all competition, but ex- 
tinguished all hope of rivalry. Her Queen 
Catherine, Lady Constance, Mrs. Beverly, and 
Lady Macbeth were perfection. Her Mrs. Bev- 
erly has thrown whole theatres into an agony of 
tears, for such was the touching power of her 
voice, and her singular talent for penetrating 
the heart, that a single word, a simple gesture, 
or even a glance, has often convulsed an audi- 
ence, Her Lady Macbeth exhibited the grand- 
est display of her genius. Whenever she appear- 
ed in this masterpiece of Shakspeare, she alone 
filled the stage. 

All acting shrank beside her. Even her broth- 
er’s noble figure and admirable declamation 
seemed to vanish in her presence. For her act- 
ing in this character there is but one word—it 
was magical. Description like this will seem 
exaggerated to those who have not seen Mrs, 
Siddons ; but the evidence of a great perform- 
er’s ability is the effect produced on the public 
mind; and no being on the stage ever command- 
ed admiration so universal, so lofty and so per- 
manent, as the extraordinary woman who has 
just been taken from the world. 


Avurnors.—-Young authors are a very sore race, 
if you touch one of their faults, though with 
never so tender a finger; I know not wherefore, 
If a man mount a pedestal to attract notice to 
himself, we should not wonder if, having a hole 
or two in his hose, he is told of them by the 
standers by. Young authors are in general very 
gluttons of praise, and ostriches in the digestion 
of it; nothing sits uneasily on their stomachs 
but censure. They will bolt any given quanti- 
ty of praise you can bring them—*the total 
grain unsified—husks and all.” But if you add 
a morsel or so of dry advice, or hint an amend- 
ment, phew! the entire gunpowder of their ge- 
nius is fired o’ the instant, and beware of the 
explosion, Yet indiscriminate praise is certain- 
ly the ruin of young ability. As there are some 
men so cynical, that they will tell you only of 
your errors, so there are others who will only 
flatter you for your merits, and conceal your 
faults. This is like praising the cut of your 
coat, and winking at the hole in the elbow. 


When Mr. John Kemble played Hamlet in the 
country, the gentleman who acted Guilderstern 
was, or imagined himself to be a capital musician. 
Hamlet asks him—*Will you play upon this pipe?’ 
—‘ My lord I cannot.’—*T do beseech you.’—* Be- 
lieve me I cannot.’—*T do beseech you.’—* Well, 
it your lordship insists on it, I shall do as well as I 
cau,’ and, to the confusion of Hamlet, and the great 


amusement of the audience, he played God save 
the King! 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE TOWN TATLER.--NO. 15. 


Oh! what was leve made fer, if ‘tiv not the same 

Through joy ahd through torment, through glory and 
shame ; 

{ knew not, [ asked not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

T but know that [ love thee, whatever thou art.—Meore. 


_ Tue facts related in the present number have 
been communicated by a gentleman whose 
character affords sufficient guarantee of their 
correctness. Unhappily, similar instances are 
‘of too frequent occurrence to render this in- 
credible. In the pleasant and beautiful vil- 
lage of M———, in the county of G , 
only a few miles from Philadelphia, where the 


‘inhabitants enjoy a large share of that pure 


domestic happiness so often found in country 
villages; where each one meets his neighbor 
with a smile, contented in the enjoyment of 
his own vine and fig tree, there have been 
but few occurrences to disturb the general 
‘peace of the rural community, except that 
which is about to be related. Maria "y 
was the daughter of honest parents, both of 
whom died when she was of too tender an 
age to know the irreparable nature of her loss. 

ompassion for the orphan induced a family 
in the same village to receive her, and that 
‘loss was in a measure supplied to her by the 
‘care they exercised over her welfare. She 


grew up a2 young woman of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, cheerful in conversation, possessed 


of a good mind, and in other respcts calcula- 
ted to please all with whom she associated. 
Her protector was an industrious mechanic, 
who gave her what may be called a_ liberal 
education, and his wife, a prudent and mana- 
ging woman, supplied the place of her de- 


‘ceased mother as far as in her power, and in | 
‘other respects contributed to make her com- 


fortable and happy. . 
With these friends Maria remained until 
some months after she had passed her eigh- 
teenth year, and it was about this time that I 
became acquainted with her. Her protect- 


‘ress, having no further occasion for her sey- - 


‘vices, and having fully discharged her duty 
towards a friendless child, procured for her 2 
situation in the family of her parents residing 
in the same village. Here as elsewhere, she 
became a favorite, and her prospects were en- 
couraging for one left totally destitute at so 
tenderanage. A neighboring youth, attract- 
‘ed by the merits of Maria, addressed himself 
to her; and as he was comely in person, @ 
good workman, steady and industrious, and 
‘was otherwise well respected, though too 
young to have formed a character for himself, 
as he had just emerged from his apprentice- 
ship, Maria's friends saw no reason to be dis- 
pleased with his attentions. For two years 
his addresses were continued, at the end of 
which period he offered himself to Maria in 
marriage, and was accepted. Most unfortu- 
nately for her, she reposed in &is promise of 
espousing hér a confidence which he did not 
deserve; and in an unguarded hour she yield- 
ed too much. <A few weeks effected a total 
ehange in his deportment towards her. He 
became less frequent in his visits, and finally 
discéntinued them altogether. At first she 


confusion, he expressed a determination to 
emigrate to a neighboring state, because more 
encouragement offered to his business, though 
when comfortably fixed there, he promised to 
return and marry her. He went—and week 
elapsed upon week, without Maria hearing 
any tidings from J , until her heart sicken- 
ed at the thought of what might be the conse- 
quences of his delay. Finding her situation 
becoming daily more delicate, she finally 
wrote, acquainting J With it, conjuring 
him to return and snatch her from that infa- 
my which must otherwise soon overtake her. 
Her mind thus relieved, she passed the few 
succeeding days comparatively easy, confi- 
dent that he would fly to her on the wings of 
that love he knew too well she bore for him. 
But day after day passed, and she still heard 
nothing from him whom she loved above all oth- 
er beings, and upon whose fidelity she had pla- 
ced her whole dependence. Who then, can de- 
scribe her feelings, when at last the post-boy put 
into her hands a letter, the superscription of 
which she knew to be in J ’shand. She 
kissed it in the joy of the moment, and tears 
ran down her cheeks while she tore open the 
seal to devour its contents. Alas! how fatal 
a revulsion of her feelings that letter occa- 
sioned! He whom she loved had cast her off 
forever !—denied being the cause of her un- 
happy situation—accused her of harboring a 
rival, at whose door alone she might im- 
pute the whole of her distress, and refused 
not only to return, but ever to hold any fur- 
ther intercourse with her. 
-The shock fell on poor Maria with a force 
which mere spectators can have no idea of, 
because it does no affect them. Innocent and 
honest for her part, she had never dreamed of 
being deserted. Yet she bore up with a for- 
titude which, had it been imitated by the 
many unhappy females similarly situated, 
would largely cut down the misery of after 
years. Silent grief preyed heavily within 
er heart, but she neither exposed the betray- 
er, nor was she ever heard to reproach his 
character with the fraud he had committed.— 
Meantime her late benefactor became ac- 
nainted with her situation; but with that in- 
fatuation which induces us to heap misery 
upon misery, by mistaking the peculiar cir- 
cumstancesof the case, she upbraided her with 
her misfortune, reproaching her with the good 
advice she had always given her, and conclu- 
ded by refusing to assist her in any way, al- 
though she knew that Maria would soon be 
forced to leave her present home. Strange, 
that the female mind should turn with such 
sickly loathing from a fallen sister! Strange, 
that instead of binding up the broken-hearted, 
they should frown them out of all society, 
forcing them either into the depths of despair, 
or driving them into the kennels where the 
lewd and naturally vile alone are found. How 
unlike the religion we profess—for . 


“ Were not the sinful Mary's tears 
An offer'ng worthy heaven, 


epee was at a loss to account for this sudden deser- : 
tion, and sought an early opportunity of en- 
quiring the cause, and of urging on him the ; 
. fulfilment of the solemn promise that existed 
between them. But instead of redeeming 
ee that pledge which alone could save her from 
| 
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When o’er the faults of former years 

She wept, and was forgiven.” 

Her neighbors, however, being generally 
apprised of her circumstances, contributed 
something for her support, and she was placed 
with a widow to board, until she should again 
be able to resume her labors. But that day 
never came. She was one day seized with 
convulsions of appalling violence, and closed 
her eyes in death with but a few hours warn- 
ing, having bequeathed to the world an in- 
fant which she never saw, 

«© A child of misery baptised in tears;’’ 
Happily, shall I say—or mercifully—this child 
sarvived but about two months in the county 

r-house. 

But mark the finger of an overruling pro- 
vidence in pouring out a curse upon the head 
of the wretch who caused this heavy afilic- 
tion. It was long before J dared to show 
himself in the village of M . well 
knowing that his heartless desertion of Maria 
had raised him up a host of enemies. Yet 
he married about two years after Maria’s 
death, and as certain as the sun shines over 
us, as certainly will he soon be borne to that 
undiscovered country whither he premature- 
jy hurried the confiding Maria. ‘The curse 
of rum is on him, knawing at his vitals with 
a sure aim. Ruin hangs over his head; his 
business is neglected; and the last officers 
of the law are fastening on his property 
wherever it can be discovered. Such is the 
vengeance of heaven on the head of the se- 
ducer. 


From the Boston Courier. 
STANDARDS FOR THE POLES. 
The Standards paid for by the subscriptions 
of the young men of this city, and painted by 
Mr. Hubbard, are now finished, and may be 
seen at Faneuil Hall, by ladies and gentlemen 
this morning. On Monday afterrtoon, after an 
address and the singing of an ode written for 
the occasion, they will be removed from the 
city. A friend who has had an opportunity 
of examining them, pronounces them credita- 
ble to the painter and the donors, and has 

written us the following description. 

One of the Standards is of Blue Silk, and 
the other of White; the Staffs are of Ameri- 
can bird’s eye maple, highly polished, mount- 
ed, the one by a Gold Eagle, and the other by 
a Battle Axe of blue steel; the tassels have a 
very rich appearance, being wrought from 
pure gold. 

‘The Blue Standard bears an original design 
by Hubbard, intended for an allegorical rep- 
resentation of the insurrection in Poland; one 
of the Youths of Poland, in the dress of a Po- 
lish Lancer, is seen standing upon the rock of 
liberty, with a tri-colored flag, having woun- 
ded the Dragon of oppression, and thrown 
down his sword, in the attitude of receiving 
a sword from the Angel of Liberty, who ap- 
pears in the clouds, amid a blaze of glory; in 
the back ground is pictured the storm and fu- 
ry, incident to revolutions, with lightning 
bursting from the clouds and smiting the 
Dragon. At the top of the picture appears 
the Bird of Liberty, bearing a parchment,with 
the dates descriptive of the revolutions in Po- 
land and America. Encircled are shields of 


marble, with the names of the heroes of the 
present contest inscribed. ‘he upper scroll 
contains the words “ Deo adjuranta timendi- 
um,” (When God assists there is nothing to 
fear.) ‘A token of admiration to the heroes 
who revived their country’s glory.” 

On the opposite side the main subject is 
Washington passing the Delaware, amidst 
the “snow, sleet and rain,” which character- 
ized that memorable and daring achievment, 
so conducive to the success of our own revo- 
lution—the descriptive motto, “ Paribus aus- 
piciis par sit fortuna,” (your cause the same, 
may your success be the same.) ‘The picture 
is enclosed by a laurel wreath, forming a broad 
massive border, connected by the chain of 
union. Attop appears the Polish Eagle bear- 
ing the arms of Poland, from which are sus- 

ended medallion portraits of Kosciusko, 

Vashington and Lafayette, surrounded by the 
banners of their respective nations. ‘I'he in- 
ecription below—‘“'l'o the brave sons of Po- 
land from the Young Men of Boston.” 

The White Standard (an original design by 
Hubbard) represents the Goddess of Liberty 
in her car, with the wand of Liberty, by which 
she appears to be guiding the star of F'reedom 
to the east, the whole design corresponding 
with the motto seen floating with the clouds, 
“ Afflictis sidus Amicum,” (A star of Hope to 
the persecuted.) ‘The car is drawn by the 
three Eagles of Poland, America and France 

—the nationality indicated by the color of the 
traces attached to the car, forming likewise, 
by an accidental coincidence, the celebrated 
tri-color. On the opposite side is depicted the 
“Dernier trait de courage du Joseph Poniat- 
owski,” in a battle piece, after the battle of 
Leipzig, Oct. 19, 1813, wherein that Prince, 
having raised an army of Poles at his own ex- 
pense, termed the Polish Legion, is covering 
the retreat of Napoleon, after his passage 
through Warsaw. The Eagle above, ina halo 
of glory, is seen bearing the two Standards, 

with the national mottoes of Poland and 

America, united with the last exclamation of 
the brave Prince, “Jl vaut mieux mourir avee 
honneur que de se rendre,” (Gentlemen, it is 
better to die with honor than to surrender.) — 

The picture is surrounded with shields, bear- 

ing the names of the revolutionary heroes in- 

termingled, of Poland and America. On the 

scroll which forms the base of the ornaments, 

is inscribed, “Presented by the Young Men 

of Boston, U. S. A. to the heroio Poles, Asano 

Domini 1831.” 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
TO A. ON HER BIRTH DAY, 1824. 


The months have winged their rapid flight, 

Almost as swift as the meteor bright, 

That leaves not a track thro’ the sable air, 

To tell that its luminous course has been there. 

Thus—thus it is in this checkerd life, 

Joy is diminished by woe and strife, 

The mournful tear on our pleasure throws 

Its crystal veil as the dew on the rose; 

Yet I trust for thee still, a happy fate, 

That days of sparkling joy await, 

When the wand’rers return from a foreign shore, 

Then the day star of peace shall set no more; 

There let heavenly hope cast her halo bright, 

And illumine our souls with her golden light; 
Flee haggard sorrow away—away-— 


Nocloud shall darken this festive day. Li 
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THE INCONVENIENCES OF A 

CONVENIENT DISTANCE, 
Ir was on the fifth of August that the Wadds 
took possession of their new mansion at Turn- 
ham Green. On the sixth (Friday,) as the 
clock struck five, and just as they were sit- 
ting down to dinner, the stage coach stopped 
at the door. ‘lhe servant announced the ar- 
rival of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wadd, and Mas- 
ter Tom. Rufus Wadd stood like one trans- 
fixed—like his royal namesake, if you please. 
* By Jingo, Rufus,” exclaimed his cousin Bob, 
you are at the most convenient distance !— 
delightful! Fine afternoon, nothing to do, 
at half past three Betsy and I took it into 
our heads to come down, no sooner said than 
done. Capital loin of veal that, upon my 
word. Took little Tom with us,—Tom, 
my dear, don’t be picking the edges of that 
tart, they’ll give you some presently,—jump- 
ed into a Turnham Green coach at the Goose 
and Gridiron, and here we are, just in pud- 
ding-time.” There was no parrying this 
blow ; but Rufus resolved to avail himself of 
the sweetest vengeance that occurred to him; 
knowing that his visiters were fond of a little 
of the kidney, he swallowed the whole of it 
himself.—“ Capital port this, Rufus. Now 
see, Betsy, my dear, ’tis, as | told you, a most 
convenient -distance—plenty of time to take 
one’s wine comfortably, get a cup of——Ha! 
where’s Tom! O, I see him among the 
strawberries.” Rufus’s heart sank within 
him. ‘Can't leave the little fellow with you 
to-night, but he shall come and spend a month 
with you before we lose the fine weather; 
nice distance for the boy. As I was saying, 
time to take our wine and coffee; at half 
past eight the stage calls for us, and at ten, 
there we are at home. Charming distance 
isn’t it, Betsy, my dear?” Half past eight 
eame, and the guests went. ‘This won’t do, 
thought Rufus: but he not only thought it, 
he said it, and swore it too. That night he 
slept not. 

The next day (Saturday) he gave strict 
charge to the servants that, if any one should 
come to dinner, they were to say the family 
were all out. The order happened to be need- 
less, for no one did come, and Rufus began to 
resume his usual good humor. At eight 
o’clock a stage-coach drove up to the gate, 
and down jumped a little, round, red, fat man, 
with a small portmanteau in his hand. “ Who 
—the—devil—is—that, and what can he 
want?” It was Mr. Wobble, the underwrit- 
er, one of the pleasantest fellows in the 
city, and one whom Mr. Wadd was always 
delighted to see at other people’s houses. 
“Tia! Wadd, my boy! Mrs. W. I’m yours. 
Ha! MissJemima. Delightful house, I de- 
clare—comes up to all [ have heard of it!— 
ind the distance! Stage sets you down at 
the very door, the—very—door. Nice house, 
indeed, and—Bow, wow, wow—that’ll never 
do; you must chain up that dog to-night, 
Wadd; I can’t sleep in a house where there 
is a dog barking.” ‘ 

* Sleep!” echoed Wadd; “ why surely you 
are not come to sleep here?” 

“Tm not come to lie awake all night, I can 
tell you that. Ha! ha! ha! you know my 
way; I always take the bull by the horns.— 


Hla! ha! ha! first come, first served. Ha! 
ha! ha! you may have the house full to-mor- 
row—Sunday, you know—and then Sam 
Wobble might come off second best. But 
don’t put yourselves out of the way; any 
thing will do for me; a garret, any thing, 
only let me have a good bed and plenty of 
pillows. I leave that to you, my dear Mrs. 
W. I have a short neck, and must sleep 
with my head high, else I might go off sud- 
denly in the night, and a funeral in a newly 
furnished house would make such a mess, 
would’nt it, Wadd? I suppose you have din- 
ed? So have I. I know you are supping peo- 
ple, so I dined early. Well, Pll just go and 
make myself comfortable, and come down to, 
you. Charming house—delightful distance, 
I declare!” “ Where can we put him ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Wadd; “ we can’t turn him out 
now he is here.’ ‘There is the blue bed,’ 
replied Wadd, “it has never been slept in, 
and may require airing, in case I should want 
to use it myself; the very thought of a damp 
bed almost makes me tremble, so put him in- 
to that.” 

The next day was, as Mr. Wobble had 
sagely foretold it would be, Sunday, a day, 
ofall others dearest to Rufus Wadd’ who lik- 
ed to have his time, as indeed, he liked to 
have every thing else—to himself. But to 
him this Sabbath was no day of rest. The 
twelve o’clock coach brought Mr. and Mrs. 
William Wadd, who apologised for not get- 
ting down in time to breakfast, the distance 
being so short it was shameful to lose the fine 
of the morning; but then the one o'clock 
coach made ample amends to the amiable 
host, for it brought Mr. Parkins (the currier) 
and his son, just in time forluncheon. ‘ ‘The 
distance is so convenient,’ observed the lJat- 
ter, “that one cancalculate one’s time toa 
moment; and then the luxury of being set 
down at the very door!” ‘I'll set fire to the 
house,” though Rufus. The next conveyance 
introduced Peter Wadd. “I’m sorry your 


‘wife is not with you,” said Rufus, putting the 


best face he could on the matter, yet heartily 
glad at seeing him solus. “ You know how 
it is, Rufus; women are never ready; but as 
the distance is positively not worth mention- 
ing, [ left them to come by themselves in the 
next stage.” —* "hem !”—“ QO—ay—the two 
Miss Praters are staying with us, so we 
could’at do less than invite them to come 
with us. As I said to Jane, where two can 
dine three can dine, and besides you can 
make an addition to your provision with so 
little difficulty at this charming place—you 
are at such a convenient distance !”” 

These two or three days are types of most 
of those which followed. Mr. Wadd saw his 
projects frustrated, his hopes of leisure and 
retirement destroyed. He was seldom left 
alone, except when he would have given one 
of his ears for society—that was when it rain- 
ed a deluge, and he was constrained to re- 
main in-doors, and seek amusement in beat- 
ing the devil’s tattoo with his fingers on the 
plate-glass windows of his front parlor, or 
watching the little circles made by the little 
rain-drops, in the little cistern wherein Cu- 
pid stood. 

His temper, his patience, his health, and 
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perhaps his income, would not much longer 
have held out against the daily importations 
of visiters, consigned to him through the me- 
«ium of those moving lazar-houses, the Turn- 
ham Green stages, carrying only six inside: 
and he began to think of stealing a mile or 
two lower down the road. One morning at 
breakfast, while Rufus was reading the Morn- 
ing Post, Mrs. Wadd and Jemima were alarm- 
ed at hearing a sort of rattling sound in the 
good man’s throat. The paper had fallen 
from his band, and a piece of toast was stick- 
ing in his mouth; he was within an ace of 
choking, but their attentions presently reviv- 
ed him. He spoke not, but pointed to the 
paragraph which had so fearfully affected him. 
it ran as follows:—‘ We are happy to learn 
that four Omnibuses, each carrying sixteen 
inside, will run daily between the City and 
Turnham Green.” 


[t is supposed that Mr. Rufus Wadd is gone 
with his family to reside at one of the most 
distant settlements on the Swan River.— 
New Monthly Magazine. 


Tue Lare Mr. Aserneruy.—The following 
anecdote of this eminent surgeon, the writer 
of which vouches for its authenticity, will 
show at once he possessed that inestimable 
of all blessings, a charitable disposition. Ab- 
out ten years ago, as Mr. A, was walking up 
Holburn, he overtook one of his pupils, and, 
as was his custom when he had once noticed 
intrinsic talent, he entered into familiar con- 
versation with him, observing that he had 
missed him for some time from the dissecting 
room. The young man, with tears in his 
eyes, told him he was involved in debt, and 
that his parents, overtaken, like himself, by 
the shafts of adversity, could not grant him 
the necessary supplies. ‘To what amount 
are you in debt?” ‘* About £80 Sir,” ans- 
wered the poor bankrupt. ‘ Well,” said Mr. 
A. “call at Bedford Row to-morrow, at 10 
o’clock, and I will see what can be done for 
you.”” The young man was obedient to the 
wishes of his kind instructor, when a letter 
sealed up was put into his hands, on opening 
which he discovered a cheque for £90. This 
young man was seen at the grave of his late 
benefactor ,completely grief-stricken. 


Dear Pitorace.—During the last war a large 
brig, bound from Baltimore to Boston, with a 
valuable cargo, was chased by a British Frigate, 
and her only chance for escaping was by run- 
ning in close to the land, somewhere between 
the Vineyard and Narraganset Bay. The fri- 
gate was fast gaining on her, and the land close 
aboard. The captain being ignorant of the 
channel into the harbor, was on the point of run- 
ning his vessel ashore, when a fisherman came 
off, and carried the brig snugly into port, leav- 
ing the frigate to look for another chase. When 
they came to anchor off the town, the captain 
inquired of the pilot what his charge was.— 
“Why sir,” replied he, “times are very hard— 
provisions high—danger of being carried to 
Halifax—family to provide for—’pon my word, 
captain, you must not consider me exorbitant— 
considering the risk and all other things, I can 
not in conscience afford to take less than TwEN- 
TY CENTS,” 


THE HOUR OF PITANTASY. 


Tuere isan hour when Memory lends 
To Thought her intellectual part, 
When visions of departed friends 
Restore their beauty to the heart; 
And like the sunset’s crimson light 
To fading scenes of Nature given, 
They make our meditations bright 
W ith hopes inspired by heaven. 


The vivid glance of those blue eyes 
Which haunted us with eurly love, 
Like stars that seem’d in cloudless skies 
Transferr’d from earth to shine above,— 
And voices whispering from the dead, 
Or where the violets’ lips enclose, 
Around our languid spirits shed 
Their halo of repose. 


It is the hour of thought profound, 
When Memory’s heart, depress’d with gloom, 
Laments upon the seulptured mound, 
And dreams beside the vision’d tomb ; 
When voices from the dead arise, 
Like music o’er the star-lit sea, 
And holiest commune sanctifies 
‘The Hour of Phantasy. 


A CHINESE BRIDE. 

The greatest rarity, however, after this feast, 
was the sight of a Chinese bride. ‘The son of 
our host having been married a few days before, 
we were honored, according to the use of the 
country, during the honey-moon, with permis- 
sion to look at his wife, as she stood at the door 
of her apartment, while we were passing out. 
The lady was surrounded by several old wom- 
en, who held tapers and lamps above and about 
her, that we might have a more complete view 
of her figure and attire. She was a young per- 
son (perhaps 17 years of age, of middliug sta- 
ture, with very agreeable features and light 
complexion, though she seemed to us to have 
used paint. She wore a scarlet robe superbly 
trimmed -with gold, which completely covered 
her from the shoulders to the ground. The 
sleeves were very full, and along the bottom 
ran a beautiful fringe of small bells. Her head 
dress sparkled with jewels, and most elegantly 
beaded with rows of pearls, encircling it like a 
coronet; from the front of which a brilliant an- 
gular ornament hung over her forehead and be- 
tween her eyebrows. She stood in a modest 
and graceful attitude, having her eyes fixed on 
the tloor, though she occasionally raised them 
with a glance of timid curiosity, towards the 
spectators. Her hands, joined together, but 
folded in her robe, she l|ifted several times to- 
wards her face, and then lowered them very 
slowly. Her attendants, presuming that the 
guests would be gratified with a peep at that 
consummation of Chinese beauty, the lady’s 
foot, raised the hem of the mantle from her’s 
for a moment or two. They were of the most 
diminutive size, reduced to a mere point at the 
toe. Her shoes, like the rest of her bridal appa- 
rel, were scarlet, embroidered with gold. In 
justice to the poor creature, during this tortur- 
ing exhibition (as we imagine it must have 
been to her,) her demeanor was natural and be- 
coming, and once or twice something like half 
a smile for an instant, showed that she was not 
entirely unconscious of the admiration which 
her appearance excited, nor yet much displeas- 
ed by it. 


Srr-Praisk.—I never believe in the virtues of a 
man who makes an inventory of them, and boasts 
of the items, for three reasons; the first is, | can’t. 
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SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. 


NOTES ON ECLIPSES., 
523 a. c. July 16th.—An eclipse of the moon, 
which was immediately followed by the death 
of Cambyses. 

502 s. c. Nov. 19th.—An eclipse of the 
moon, succeeded by the slaughter of the Sa- 
bines, and the death of Valerius Publicola. 

478 sp. c.—When Xerxes undertook his ex- 
pedition against Greece, in marching from 
Sardis an eclipse of the sun took plage, which 
so terrified the army, from its being consider- 
ed an ill omen of their success, that Pytheas, 
who had a son in the army, entreated of Xer- 
xes that he might be dismissed: which Xerx- 
es not only refused, but ordered the young 
man to be cut asunder, the two parts of lis 
body to be fixed up, and the army to march 
between them. 

463 s. c. April 30th.—An eclipse of the sun. 
The Persian war, and the falling off of the 
Persians from the Egyptians. 

431 x. c. April 25th.—An eclipse of the 
moon. A great famine at Rome. A plague 
over all the known world. 

413 sp. c. Aug. 27th.—When Nicias, the 
Athenian General, had resolved to quit Sici- 
ly with his army, and every thing was ready 
for embarkation, there happened an eclipse 
of the moon, at which he was so alarmed, 
that he delayed his departure until it was too 
late, the conseqence of which was, the loss ot 
his army and the death of himself. 

394 Bb. c. Aug. 14th.—An eclipse of the sun. 
The Persians beaten by Conon in a sea en, 
gagement. 

168 s. c. June 21st.—A total eclipse of the 
moon. The next day, Perseus, King of Ma- 
cedonia, was conquered by Paulus Emilus.— 
This eclipse was also observed at Rome, and 
predicted by Q. Sulpitius Gallus. 

Seneca, who was born about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, relates from Posi- 
donius, that during an eclipse of the sun, a 
comet was seen, which had before been invi- 
sible by being near that luminary. 

It is by a lunar eclipse that a mistake has 
been found in the Christian era; for it is well 
known that Christ was born when Herod was 
King of Judea; and Josephus affirms, that just 
before the death of this Herod, there was an 
eclipse of the moon, on the night between the 
12th and 13th of March; but it has been 
clearly proved that this eclipse happened on 
the fourth year before what is considered the 
Christian era; wherefore this era ought to be 
carried back three years at least. 

The darkness that occurred at our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, and which continued three hours, 
cannot be attributed to an eclipse of the sun, 
the Passover being kept at the time of full 
moon; had even the two luminaries been in 
conjunction, the darkness could only have 
lasted four or five minutes, owing to their ap- 
parent diameters being so nearly equal. Dio- 
nysius, a judge of Areopagus, being at Heli- 
opolis, and observing this peternatiiral phe- 
nomenon, cried out, that “ Nature was eith- 
er dissolving, or the God of Nature suffering.” 
Fle afterwards embraced the Christian faith, 
and suffered martyrdom for the truth of it. 


a. D. 14.—A total eclipse of the moon, 
which terrified the Roman troops, and pre- 
vented a revolt. : 

a. dD. 59, April 30th.—An eclipse of the 
sun. This is reckoned among the prodigies, 
on account of the murder of Agrippinus by 
Nero. 

A. D. 237, April 12th.—A_ total eclipse of 
the sun. This was considered to be a sign 
that the reign of the Gordiani would not con- 
tinue long. A sixth persecution of the Chris- 
tians. 

a Dp. 306.—An eclipse of the sun. The 
stars were seen, and the Emperor Constanti- 
nus died. 

a. p. 840, May 4th.—A dreadful eclipse of 
the sun. Lewis the Pious died within six 
months after it. 

a. D. 1009.—Aneclipse of the sun. Jerusa- 
lem taken by the Saracens. 

a. D. 1133, Aug. 2d.—A terrible eclipse of 
the sun. A schism in the Church of Rome, 
occasioned by there being three Popes at one 
time. 

a, D. 1140, March 20th.—A total eclipse of 
the sun visible at London. 

Dr. Halley remarks, that though there are 
necessarily twenty-eight central eclipses of 
the sun at some part or other of the globe in 
eighteen years, and that no fewer than eight 
of these pass over the parallel of London, 
three of which are total with continuance,— 
yet from the great variety of elements where- 
of the calculus of eclipses consists, it has so 
happened that since March 20th, 1140, there 
had not been a total eclipse of the sun visible 
at London, although the shadow of the moon 
has often passed over other parts of Great 
Britain. 

a. D. 1191, June 22d.—A very large solar 
eclipse in England. The true sun was seen 


‘dinly, with an apparent one, but very much 


obscured, 

A, D. 1493.—Christopher Columbus was 
driven on the Island of Jamaica, where he 
was in great distress for want of provisions, 
and was refused any assistance by the inhab- 
itants ; on which he threatened them with a 
plague, and told them that in tokon of it 
there should be an eclipse; which according- 
ly fell on the day he had foretold, which so 
terrified the barbarians, that they strove who 
should be the first in bringing him all sorts 
of provisions, throwing them at his feet, and 
imploring his forgiveness. 

The celebrated Bode, author of the Celes- 
tial Atlas, and other excellent works, was 
conversing with Professor Encke, on the 23d 
of November, 1826, relative to the eclipse of 
the sun, of the 29th of that month, when he 
was surprised by death. 

A catalogue of eclipses was calculated, to 
gratify the curiosity of the French King, who 
was anxious to know if a total or annular 
eclipse would soon happen, visible at Paris. 
From this calculation it appeared, that only 
one annular eclipse would occur in the 19th 


century, and that it would take place on the 
9th of October, 1847. 


Clavius observes, that at the total eclipse 
of 1560, the darkness at Coimbra was greater, 
or at least more striking, than that of night; 


| 
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and that the birds fell to the ground through 
terror. 

At the solar eciipse of 1699, there was on- 
ly 1-180th of the sun visible at Gripswald in 
Pomerania ; and the obscurity was so great, 
that the inhabitants could not see to read or 
write. ‘I'wo of the planets, and two or three 
of the fixed stars also made their appearance. 

In 1706, at Paris, the sun was eclipsed 
nearly eleven digits; yet, although only one 
twelfth of the diameter was visible, every- 
thing could be distinguished as clearly as in 
the fullest sunshine. 


The sky an azure field displayed— 

”T was sun-light sheathed, and gently charm’d, 
Of all its sparkling rays disarm’d, 

And as in slumber laid: 

Or something night and day between, 

Like moonshine—but the hue was green. 


The grand eclipse of the 22d of April, 1715, 
presented a most interesting phenomena; it 
‘was observed, and minutely detailed, by Dr. 
Halley ; his description of it is said to be the 
best that astronomical history affords of this 
species of phenomenon. During the greatest 
obscuration, the planets Jupiter, Mercury, 
and Venus, and not fewer than twenty of the 
fixed stars were visible; so that the sky ap- 
peared as starry as during the night of a full 
moon. An observer at Zurich says, that the 
birds went to roost, the bats came out of their 
holes, and the fishes swam about; a sensation 
of cold was experienced, and the dew fell on 
the grass. 

A very «mall solar eclipse will occur, J uly 
27th, 1832; 12 min. 30sec. only, of the sun's 
southern limb wili be concealed. 

A great solar eclipse, visible in England, 
will take place the [4th of May, 1836, when 
11 deg. 18 min. will be covered. 

Another considerable eclipse of the sun 
will occur the 15th of March, 1858, when 11 
deg. 30 min. will be hidden. 

_ A still more remarkable eclipse of the sun 

will take place the 19th of August, 1887, 
when the whole of the disk will be covered 
excepting 2 min. 

A total eclipse, without continuance, will 

occur the 2d of February, 1916. The appa- 
rent diameters will coincide,. and, for an in- 
‘stant there will be a total concealment of the 
sun’s light. This eclipse will be the great- 
est that will be visible in England till after 
the year of our Lord 2000. 
A New Air Gouy.—A trial of a new mir gun, 
the invention of M. Perrault, of Roven, was 
‘made last week in Paris, in the presence of 
Lieutenant General Pelet and several Generals 
‘and superior Officers of Artillery. This terri- 
ble instrument of destruction is mounted on 
‘rollers or little carriages. Three guns can be 
‘fitted on one carriage, and each pointed ina 
different direction. ‘They are discharged by 
‘means of a wheel, which an infant would be 
able to move. -Each cannon fires off five hun- 
dred balls a minute, and 5,000 balls can be dis- 
‘charged without its being necessary to get a 
‘fresh supply of compressed air. All the appara. 
tus required for the three cannons can be car- 
ried by one horse. A battery of those guns to 
an indefinite length may be formed, and their 
effects upon a mass would be to cut through as 
a saw cuts a plank. 


Is, 


PILILADELPHIA, OCTOBER U5. 


Tue Curss Prarer.—The automaton chess play- 
er now exhibited in this city by Mr. Maclzel, is 
justly considered one of the most surprising speci- 
mens of human ingenuity ever constructed. The 
secret of its intelligence has never yet been explain- 
ed satisfactorily, although it has been for sixty 
years the theme of investigation and surprise. It 
was invented by Monsieur de Kempelin, an Hun- 
garian gentleman, and one of the Aulic Council. 
He was very skilful in mechanics, and an admirable 
chess-player. Being at Vienna in 1769, he had the 
honor of playing chess with the Empress Queen, 
Maria Theresa—who said to him, ‘I believe, Mon- 
sieur de Kempelin, you think I play very ill.” Tro 
which he answered, ‘‘Indeed, Madame, I could 
make an automaton, which would play as well as 
your Majesty.”” The Empress took him at his 
word, and drew a promise from him that he would 
produce such an ingenious picce of mechanism.— 
This he executed in the course of six months, and 
brought it to Vienna, where it was exhibited, to 
the delight and astonishment of all who saw it. It 
afterwards was neglected and fell into ruin, but was 
repaired for the gratification of the King and Queen 
of Sweden, who strongly recommended M. Kempe- 
len to travel through Europe with it. He did so, 
and aequiring a for'une, the machine again fell into 
decay, and was almost forgotten. M. Kempelen 
dying, Maelzel became the purchaser, and discoy- 
ered its mode of operation. He repaired and great} 
ly improved it, and has reaped a rich harvest of 
profit from its exhibition. His room continues 
crowded every evening; even when it rains, he is 
sure of a full house, and we presume will be all 
winter, if he stays se long; but his engagements at 
Havanna must prevent his remaining more than a 
few weeks. We have seen almost every thing worth 
seeing in the way of our business, for the last fif- 
teen years, which has made its appearance in Phil- 
adelphia, and confess that Maelzel’s exhibition, ta- 
ken as a whole, is as unexceptionable aud as gratj- 
fying as any we ever witnessed. 


Cuaries the 20th ult. the 
94th anniversary of the birth-day of the only 
surviving signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, this venerable man was cheered by the 
congratulations of many friends who visited 
him. The President of the United States, in an- 
ticipation, appointed it as a time when he would 
take a brief interval of relaxation, and pay in 
person the homage due from the Government 
to one of its illustrious founders, 


Having looked into the ‘Polite Present, or Man- 
ual of Good Manners,’ for the use of clildren, 
published by Carey & Hart, we were pleased with 
the work, and think it peculiarly calculated to im- 
prove at once the manners and the heart; its sim- 
ple and perspicuous language is adapted to the most 
youthful reader, and the principles of religion and 
morality are made the ground-work of edueation. 
Books of this character cannot be too extensively 
eireulated, 
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iN excitements of a 
eity like that of Philadelphia, are so numerous and 
so powerful, that it tis no wonder those who have 
lived in its vortex, and felt its power, are uncom- 
fortable out of it. The two last weeks have pos- 
sessed their usual share. We have had tariff and 
anti-tariff conventions, both of which have made 
considerable excitement. Attending the last, there 
have been many hundred of highly respectable 
strangers, filling our hotelsand theatres, and spread- 
ing around them the benefits of a tree circulation 
of money. Their meetings have been very inter- 
esting, and have drawn many of us, by their exci- 
ting influence, from business to become mute list- 
eners, Then we have hada temporary excitement 
in the city about money—the banks last week were 
drawn upon for specie—they drew upon their cus- 
tomers, and a panic made the excitement very gen- 
eral. We believe this excitability is fast wearing 
away. ‘hen we have had a great excitement with 
the Franklin Institute, and its exhibition of domes- 
tic manufactures. The men of free trade were as- 
tonished at the elegant saws made of iron, and al- 
most began to doubt whether the wise saws they had 
heard at the convention were not made of very flim- 
sy materials! There was a little of everything to 
show the effects of domestic industry, and though 
raany of our own manufactures do cost twice as 
much as they can be had for in England, a feeling 
of pride at their perfection reconciled many to the 
price. It wasa curious coincidence, that the exhi- 
bition should have occurred at the very moment of 
the sitting of the free trade convention, 


Then came the ward elections, preparatory to 
the general voting for city and state representatives, 
and we were much excited by the result of the de- 
feat of the National Republicans in the choice of 
inspectors. On Tuesday next comes the excite- 
ment of the general election, when there will be a 
great display of flags—some rioting end a little ex- 
citement from party feeling and liquor. We do 
not prophecy that any heads will be broken open, 
but there will be some exposures of empty noddles, 
One half of those who expect offices of profit or 
honor, will surcly be disappointed, and those who 
have been so active in electing others, will find 
themselves of very little consideration when the 
polls close. 


The excitements of the theatre and opera are to 
some the grand panacea of life. A knowledge of 
actors and actresses constitutes with them all that 
is worth knowing, and they would be welcome to 
their information, if it constituted any part of their 
wisdom to keep it to themselves, and let writing in 
the daily papers alone. Every tyro, however, who 
has mustered money enough for a ten dollar season 
ticket, considers himself at least equal to Dr. John- 
son in criticism, and vexes the public eye with his 
crudities—puffs they are not, unless newspaper 
puffs are like pie-crust, always made of the same 
materials—‘‘ talent” being the butter, and ‘* well 
earned reputation,”’ and such’phrases the wheat.— 
But there is so much chaff in these matters that 
we generally dolt every theatrical paragraph, for 
fear of choking, and eschew an opera notice as some 
of our country friends would ican, 

‘To those who are fond of excitement, a large city 
presents the true theatre of enjoyment. The lit- 
erary lounger has his athenenm, and twenty daily 
dishes to suit any palate. The racer finds a course 


but a few miles frum town, and if that is closed, 
trotting matches are to be had any day at the Lamb 
Tavern. The speculator in gew-gaws and trinkets 
will find every week the wreck of a thous«nd for- 
tunes sold under the hammer for the benefit of the 
pawnbroker— book auctions of an evening, supply 
exci-ement to numbers who never buy, but find in 
the voice of the eryer that freedom from thought 
which some seck for as the chief good of existence. 
We know several worthy people who live at the 
auctions, but are never seen to nod their heads ex- 
ceptat the credulity of some green hand, who has 
been taken in by interpreting too literally the 
words of the orator. A sale of the household fur- 
niture of a family *‘removing to the country,” alias 
broke, isa piece of good fortune which delights an 
auciion amateur for two whole days. The excite- 
ment of the prospect lasts one, and the auction 
takes the other. A sale at a short distanee from 
town is delicious, and now and then an extraordi- 
nary collection of pictures and vases is a piece of 
excitement which goes to their very heart. 

The benevolent in Philadelphia have abundance 
of eaxcitement—they are excited by the tale of woe, 
and then excited by ingratitude. The amateur of 
law is never without the means of indulging in his 
favorite amusement; if the larger courts are over, 
he can attend the Mayor or an Alderman. We 
know many who live on this kind of eaccitement for. 
years. Then the gambler, the billiard player, and 
the sick, have all their appropriate resorts and ex: 
citements. We have long wondered there was no 
missionary society established to visit the former; 
and as for the latter, in Philadelphia they have their 
choice from the Iudian doctor and Swaim, to the 
host of M. D’s. 


Mr. Cooper’s new novel, The Bravo, is in the 
press of Carey & Lea, and wil! shortly be published. 


his celebrated and oft-repeated character of Rich- 
ard, to a good house, for the benefit of Mr. Young, 
of the Walnut Street boards. The reception of 
the wandering *‘Tyrolese Minstrels,’ was not the 
most flattering on their seeond, which proved their 
last, appearance —though their performanee on the 
guitar was masterly. On Wednesday Mrs. Duff 
to. k a Ben: fit, and it was truly a bumper! She 
was complimented with one of te largest and most 
fashionable audiences that ever filled the theatre to 
overflowing. Thus should it be always, wher this 
inimitable actress appears as a Jeneficiare. The 
Foundling of the Forest, and the Somnambulist, 
were the entertainments. The latter play was judi- 
ciously selected for the purpose of introducing to 
public notice Miss Mary Duff, who made a highly 
successful debut as Ernestine, the heroine of the 
piece. She much resembles her mother, in word, 
look, and action,—which is no slight compli- 
ment,—has a sweet, musical voice, and reads well. 
Her future success, under the taste and experience 
of so able an instructress is confidently predicted. 
J. R. Scott, as usual, was rapturously applauded 
throughout the first piece. Miss Kerr, and her 
walizing pupils richly deserved the marked appro- 
bation they met with. Mr. A. Adams appeared as 
Damon, on Thursday. Miss Rock is engaged to ap- 
pear shortly. A. 


THE DRAMA. 
Ancu Strert.—On Monday, Mr. Booth played 
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LITERARY. 


oF France, BY Eyre Evans Crower. 

This most interesting work has been recently pub- 
lished by our respectable fellow citizens, Messrs. 
Carey & Lea, to whose enterprise and good taste, 
our reading community is already so much indebt- 
ed. We consider the publication of the work be- 
fore us as not the least of the many laudable under- 
takings for which the literary world are indebted to 
them. ‘The history of France las been heretofore 
much less known to the general reader than that 
of other courtries possessing equal interest in a 
historical point of view. This we mainly attribute 
to the want of such a work as the present. Almost 
every one has a tolerable knowledge of English 
history, from the compendiums of Goldsmith and 
others; but the want of a judicious and spirited 
abridgment of the history of France, has precluded 
the necessary knowledge of it from those whose 
circumstanecs or leisure would not allow the study 
of more voluminous authors. This work is adapt- 
ed to supply the deficiency, being at once concise 
and entertaining, with suflicent spirit and aneedote 
to enliven the nariative, and to avoid the ennui so 
often consequent upon the mere dry detail of histo- 
vical facts. 

The following extract relates to the massacre of 
the Huguenot Protestants, which was determined 
upon in a consultation held by Charles IX. with his 
brother the Duke of Anjou, the Guises, and Catha- 
rine de Medicis: 

* The queen-mother was for slaying merely 
the seven or eight leading chiefs; but Charles, 
who had hitherto hesitated, at once became fu- 
rious with the foretaste of blood, and ordered 
an indiscriminate slaughter. This was but too 
congenial with the sanguinary spirit of the 
Guises, who undertodk the execution. Tavan- 
nes was cliarged to muster the city guards on 
the appointed night, and instruct them in the 
task and the order of slaughter. 

The eve of St. Bartholomew, the 24th of Au- 
gust, was the night appointed. The prince of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde were the only 
Protestants to be spared: yet Charles, on observ- 
ing the young count de la Rochefoucault, whom 
he liked, about to leave the Louvre, laid his hand 
upon him, and besought him to stay that 
night at the palace. The count refused: the 
king entreated; but fearing to awaken sus- 
picion, he abandoned his friend to his fate. All 
was wakeful that night in the Louvre. The or- 
ders were issued; and Charles, restless and agi- 
tated, watched the hours in horrible suspense. 
The queen-mother and the duke of Anjou were 
with him. The latter has left a record of the 
moment, and describes the stunning effect of the 
first pistol-shot that broke the stillness of the 
night. Guise and his band of cut-throats rush- 
ed out at the sound towards their appointed 
prey, whilst the tocsin of St. Germain |’Auxer- 
rois called the Catholic citizens to the massacre 
of their brethren, 


Guise soon reached the admiral’s abode, and 
forced his way in, crying, ‘To death! to death? 
but feared: himself to face Coligny. It was 
Breme, a German follower of the duke’s, who 
rushed up stairs, and entering an apartment, 
beheld a venerable man engaged in prayer. 
thou who art Coligny?’ asked the 
assassin. ‘It is 1, replied the admiral: ‘young 


~— | 


man, respect my gray hairs.’ Breme, for an- 
swer, plunged his sword into the admiral’s body, 
and exclaimed through the window, ‘He 
is done for.—*Let us see, though,’ cried the 
sanguinary Guise; and the bleeding corpse of 
Coligny was flung down to him: he wiped the 
face with his handkerchief, in order to recog- 
nize the features, and then was satisfied. 

The same scene was repeated in every street, 
almost in every house. ‘The Catholics, with the 
sign of the cross in their caps, or the image of 
the virgin round their necks, to distinguish 
them, pursued all those that bore not these sym- 
bois of the assassin, and murdered them with- 
out pity. Women were not spared, nor youth ; 
and the child that could wield a mallet, it i 
recorded, was directed te dash out the brains of 
the infants of heretics. What is surprising, the 
victims made ro resistance! The most valiant 
captains bared their throats to the knife; they 
would not derogate, at fsuch a moment, from 
their character of martyrs. Most were mur- 
dered as they slept, or when just starting from 
their beds. ‘Teligay,to whom the Admiral had 
given his daughter, was shot on the tiles of his 
house. One old noble, Caumont de la Force, 
who had himself received his death-wound, saw 
one of his sons slain; ere his strength left him, 
he had presence of mind to fling himself upon 
his other son, still sleeping, and thus concealed 
and preserved him with a parent’s dead body. 
A Huguenot, pursued by a captain of the King’s 
guard, in the very palace, rushed towards the 
chamber of the King of Naverre, forced it open 
and flung himself into the bed for safety. Char- 
les’s sister,-Margret, the bride of the late espou- 
sals, was in it alone, She sprung up in affright, 
the Huguenot still clinging to her for safety.— 
The Captain arrived with his drawn sword but 
was so struck with the ludicrous position of the 
princess and the terrified Huguenot that he 
burst into laughter, and was induced to spare 
his victim.” 


Our author concludes his account of the reign of 
Louis XIV. with the following excellent and just 
observations : 


* Louis XIV. was the most despotic monarch, 
in proportion to the civilization of his people, 
that ever lived. His will effected this; which 
proves superiority and strength of mind, Is he 
to be censured? Scarcely. He thought it the 
best, the only remedy against anarchy ; and his 
people, though not so confidently, partook at 
first of the same opinion. The reign, in fact, 
and the despotism of Louis, was an experiment, 
a great experiment, to try if absolute power was 
compatible with modern civilization, and whe- 
ther it was the natural, the durable, and just 
form of a government. It failed : and with our 
advanced experience we might now declare, 
that it would and should fail. But it tells strong- 
ly in favor of liberty that the experiment was 
made; and without that full and universal 
knowledge of its consequences; of the whole 
phenomena in short, with which history pre- 
sents us, dreamers might still at this day,find a 
Utopia in unlimited monarchy.” 


EPITAPHS. 
Here lies poor Thomas, and his wife, 
Who led a pretty jarring life; 
But all is ended—do you see’ 
He holds his tongue and so does she. 
On Ann Jennings, at Wolstanton. 
Some have children, some have none; 
Here lies the mother of twenty-one. 
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THE LIGH OF FRUIN. 
‘The sun on the billow 
In glory reposes, 
And his watery pillow 
Is garnish’d with roses; 
The cloud of the twilight 
It’s dew drops are strewing, 
$e will chill my young Flora 
The light of Glen Fruin. 
Away, by the cottage 
“That stands ’neath the mountain— 
Away, by the dark pine 
‘That nods o’er the fountain, 
On the banks of the streamlet, 
That girdles yon rvin— 
Vil meet my young Flora 
The light of Glen Fruin. 


‘Thou maid of the mountain, 
Flove thee—how well 
My love-burning eye 
And my pale cheek can tell; 
} must love thee forever, 
Though ’twere my undoing, 
The pride of the hamlet, 
‘Thou light of Glen Fruin. 


By the soft beaming ray 
That gleams from those eyes, 
By that love blushing cheek, 
By those murmuring sighs, 
By the bright tear of rapture 
Those eye-lashes dew ing, 
Thou art mine—thou art mine— 
Dearest maid of Glen Fruin. 


Mary Heaven.”—This celebrated 
poem was, it is on all hands admitted, compos- 
ed by Burns in September, 1789, on the an- 
niversary of the day on which he heard of 
the death of his early love, Mary Campbell ; 
but Mr. Cromek has thought fit to dress up 
the story with circumstances which did not 
occur. Mrs. Burns, the only person who 
could appeal to personal recollection on this 
occasion, and whose recollections of all cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of 
her husband’s poems are represented as being 
remarkably distinct and vivid, ‘gives what 
may at first appear a more prosaic edition of 
the history. According to her account, Burns 
spent that day though laboring under cold, in 
the usual work of his harvest, and apparently 
in excellent spirits. But as the twilight deep- 
ened, he appeared to grow very sad about 
something, and at length wandered out into 
the barn-yard, to which his wife, in her anx- 
iety for his health, followed him, entreating 
him, in vain, to observe that the frost had set 
in, and to return to the fireside. On being 
again and again requested to doso, he always 
promised compliance; but still remained 
where he was, striding up and down slowly, 
and contemplating the sky, which was singu- 
larly clear and starry. At last Mrs. Burns 
found him stretched on a mass of straw, with 
his eyes fixed on a beautiful planet, that 
shone like another moor and prevailed on 
him to come in. He immediately on entering 
the house, called for his desk, and wrote ex- 


actly as they now stand, with all the ease of | 


one copying from memory, those sublime and 
pathetic verses.—Lockhart’s Life of Burns. 


A habit of procrastinating is to the mind what a 
palsy is to the body. 


DIRGE. 
The moon was a-waning, 
The tempest was over ; 
Fair was the maiden, 
And fond was the lover;’ 
But the snow was so deep, 
That his heart it grew weary, 
And he sunk down to sleep, 
In the moorland so dreary. 


Soft was the bed 
_ She has made for her lover, 
White were the sheets 
And embroider‘d the cover; 
But his sheets are more white, 
And his canopy grander, 
And sounder he sleeps 
Where the hill foxes wander, 


Alas, pretty maiden, 
What sorrows attend you? 
1 see you sit shivering, 
With lights at your window; 
But long may you wait 
Ere your arms shall enclose him, : 
For still, still he lies, 
With a wreath on his bosom. 


How painful the task 

The sad tidings to tell you! 
An orphan you were, 

Ere this misery befell you; 
And far in you wild, 

Where the dead-tapers hover, 
So cold, cold and wan, 

Lies the corpse of your lover. 


Cuamors Huntine 1n THE ALps.—The Cha- 
mois is so timid and watchful an animal, ané 
has such a powerful sense of smelling, that 
he will by that means discover the approach 
of human beings at an amazing distance.— 
Frequently when the hunters have, as they 
thought, hidden themselves successfully, a 
sudden movement will discover all, and a 
whole troop will be a mile off in a moment. 
The infatuation of the hunters in this sport 
is wonderful, as are the fatigues they under- 
go. The Chamois is every year becoming 
more scarce since the chase has been thrown 
open, and the restrictions which formerly ex- 
isted abolished. 


Henry IV. of France being out one day on a’ 
hunting match, lost his party and was riding 
alone. Observing a country fellow standing 
upon a gate, apparently on the watch, he 
asked him what he was looking for. “ I’se 
come here” says he, “to zee the king.”— 
“Get up behind me,” replied the monarch, 
“and I will soon conduct you to the place 
where you may see him.” Hodge, without 
any scruple mounted ; but as they were rid- 
ing along he put this sagacious question to’ 
his companion. ‘They tell me he’s got a 
power of lords we’um—how may a body 
know which is he?” The king replied, 
‘you will be able to distinguish him by see- 
ing that ali his attendants take off their hats, 
while he himself remains uncovered.” Soon 
after, they joined the hunt, when all the cir- 
cle as may well be expected, were greatly 
surprised to see the king so oddly attended. 
When the arrived, his Majesty, turning to 
the clown, asked him if he could tell which 
was the king. “I dont know (answered he) 
but faith it must be one of us two, for we’ve 
both got our hats on.” 


MISCELLANY. 
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VARIETIES. 


Bonrinc ror Warer.—An anxious and faithful 
father had been lecturing and counselling a disso- 
lute and incorrigible son. After a most pathetic 
appeal to his feelings, discovering no signs of con- 
trition, ‘*what!”? exclaimed the father, ‘‘not one 
relenting emotion—not one penitent tear!” ‘Ah, 
futher,” replied the hardened son, “ you may as 
well leave off doring me, you will obtain no water 
I can assure you.” 

A friend from Manchester informs us that a short 
time since, Major Burley Smith, with some of his 
family, were in the pasture just at sunset gathering 
afew berries, when they came in contact with three 
huge Rattlesnakes, averaging in length from five to 
six feet. Major Smith succeeded in mastering 
them, by killing two and taking the third alive; he 
ylaced his foot upon its head until it wound itself 
into a coil, and taking it in his hands carried it some 
distance to his house and secured it in a box seve- 
ral days, until it attempted to make its escape, 
when he killed it. When the snakes were first 
seen they had their heads erect, apparently ready to 
spring upon their unwelcome visitors. The one 
taken alive had thirteen rattles, and the others scy- 
en and nine. We understand that these venomous 
reptiles have been uncommonly numerous the pres 
ent season in that vicinity. — Salem Register. 


A white oak tree on the land of Mr. Grove, near 
Roxbury, Letterkenny township, Franklin county, 
Pa. being felled and cut up, produced the following, 
viz.—1400 shingles, 200 folloes, 2 saw logs, one 14 
and the other 16 feet long, 1 house log 22 feet long, 
4 rail euts making 60 rails, and 2 cords of wood. 

A person who was travelling somewhere above 
Natchez, chanced to stop at a cabin, where he found 
au old woman shaking with the ague. Pitying her 
situation, he accosted her:—‘‘ This appears to be 
a sickly neighbornood, old lady; you seem to shake 
very hard.” She replied, ‘*Oh no, Sir, we don’t 
be sickly here at all, but about a quarter of a mile 
above here, they do shake powerfully.” 

Brersany, Wayne county, Pa. Sept. 2—Mr. Da- 
vid Stark, of Mount Pleasant, gave a proof of 
“Beach Woods” markmanship, on Wednesday last 
by shooting with a single ball, at the distsnce of 
about twenty rods, through the heart of the largest 
Hawk we recollect to have seen, much to the gra- 
tification of the surrounding hens and roosters.— 
The Hawk measured, when extended, four feet 
four inches from tip to tip. 

A musician of the name of Goodall, who be- 
longed to the orchestra of the Theatre Royal, 
Richmond, in 1766, was fonder of his, or any 
other man’s bottle than his own bassoon. ‘The 
natural consequence was, that he frequently 
failed in his attendances atthe theatre. Upon 
one occasion, after an absence of a week, he re- 
turned in the middle of the performances for 
the evening. A piece was being acted called 
the “Intriguing Chambermaid,” in which there 
is a character of an old gentleman called Mr, 
Goodall, who comes on as from a journey, fol- 
lowed by a servant carrying his portmanteau, 
To him there enters a lady, Mrs. Highman, 
whose first exclamation is, * Bless my eyes, what 
do I see? Mr. Goodal/ returned ?”’ At that pre- 
cise moment Old Goodall happened to put his 
head into the orchestra, and fancying himself 
addressed, called out, “Lord bless you, ma’am. 
I’ve been here this half hour.” 

Home Bonnets.—Mrs. S. 
of the town of Mansfield, Massachusetts, has earn 
ed since the first of March last, (six months) $85 
hy making straw bonnets, for whieh she has reeci- 
ved the cash, besides taking care of a family of 
four or five young children, doing the cooking, 
washing, milking two cows, making the butter for 
the family, taking care of a hog, &c. &e. all during 
the absence of her husband, who is following his 
occupation in a neighboring State. 


Washington, 8th Sept.—Com. Elliott, who has 
just lett my room, informs me of a little incident 
at which am much gratified. went to see the 
President this morning, and gave him a minute ac- 
count of some incidents connected with the heart- 
rending scenes in Southampton, among others, of 
the conduct of the aged Dr. Blunt, and his litle 
party, on hearing of the approach of the inhuman 
monsters who were coming to destroy them. The 
President was so much pleased with the account 
the Commedore gave him of the gallant conduct of 
the boy, (the son of the Doctor,) that he erdered 
a Midshipman’s Warrant to be made out for him 
forihwith, and that he should be placed under the 
Commodore’s command; under whose attention 
and care I have no doubt he will be made worthy 
the country that gave him birth, and of the parents 
he so bravely defended. Such incidents have a fine 
efféct upon the youths of our country; and when 
properly noticed, they will make a nation of he- 
roes. Eliott is a fine fellow; the good feeling he 
manifested by his prompt movement in defence of 
Southamptor, has endeared him still more to me, 
as I am sure it will to every true-hearted Virgi- 
nian. 

Died at Montrose, Eng. on the 20th July, in the 
91st year of her age, Miss. Margaret Rose, sister 
of the Right Honorable Sir George Rose, Treasu- 
rer of the Navy, &c. It is said that some 20or 
30 years ago this spirited maiden, to whom her 
turifty and thriving brother refused any adequate 
provision, put up a sign at her little habitation, inti- 
mating ‘* Margaret Rose, sister to the Right Hon. 
Sir George Rose, Treasurer of the Navy, takes in 
washing here.” (This is an old story vamped up 
without any foundation in the case. It was told of 
Philip Thicknesse, father of Lord Audley. Thiek- 
nesse set up a cobler’s bulk opposite to his son’s 
doer, witha notice, ‘*Shoes mended by Lord Aud- 
ley’s father, Philip Thicknesse.”’} 

The Cholera Morbus.—The superior advanta- 
ges of this kingdom, both moral and tea the 
proverbial cleanliness characteristic of the people, 
will, in all probability, resist the violence of the 
epidemic now raging on the continent. Should it 
however extend to this country, which is highly 
improbable, though not impossible, it will be much 
less fatal for the reasons already mentioned, and 
more especially from the decided superiority of 
our profession. —The alarm excited by the public 
press is calculated to effect great mischief; it will 
convert our simple endemic cholera, whieh always 
prevails at this season, into formidable pestilence, 
and intimidate the weak-minded to such a degree 
as to render medical aid of little effieacy in a large 
proportion of cases. It is well known to medical 
men, that patients who despair of life seldom re- 
cover, and therefore this false and groundless alarm 
given to the credulous multitude is extremely mis- 
ehievous aud highly prejudicial to public health. 
—London paper. 

It appears from an advertisement in a late Ken- 
tacky paper, that Stamboul, the finest of the four 
Arabians presented by Sultan Mahmoud to Mr. 
Rhind, the disposal of which gave rise to some dis- 
cussion during the last session of Congress, has 
been purchased by Mr. Clay, for the laudable pur- 
pose of improving the breed of that noble and use- 
ful animal the horse, in Kentucky. 


The superintendant of the Auburn State Prison 
states in his report—‘‘ 1 have under my care about 
450 male prisoners, and 9 females, and I would 
cheerfully undertake the care of an additional 450 
men, to be rid of the nine women!!!” 


The constitution of Delaware is the only one in 
the United States similar to that of Pennsylvania. 
The people of Delaware lately voted, by a very 
large majority, to call a convention to take measures 
for its amendment. 

A Excust.—The Editor of the ‘‘Demo- 
erat,” published at Franklin, Pa. thus speaks to his 
subseribers:— There will be no paper issued from 
this office next week, in consequence of having se 
much job-work on hand at present!” 
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THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 


BEYOND THE SEA. 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sea, 

My heart is gone far far from me; 

And ever on its track will flee, 

My thouglits, my dreams, beyond the sea. 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sea, 

The swallow wanders fast and tree; 

Oh! happy bird, were I like thee, 

I, too, would fly beyond the sea. 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sea, 

Arve kindly hearts and social glee; 

But here for me they may not be; 

My heart is gone beyond the sea. « 


Addison says that a dog has been the companion 
of man for nearly 6000 years, and has learned of 
him only one of his views; that 1s to worry his spe- 
cies when he finds them in distress. ‘Tie a tin can- 
nister to adog’s tail, and another will fall upon him; 
put a man in prison for debt, and another will lodge 
a detainer against him, 


A Sweer Tremprenr.—A gentleman when asked his 
opinion of a certain eritic, a few days ago, gave it 
in the following terms: ‘*Why, he is a pei fect 
erab apple, a decoction of verjuice; the quintes- 
senee of acerbity. If I wished to convert the 
Thames into lemonade, IL should pitch Azam into it; 
and if, after the first dip, it was not sufficiently aci- 
dulated for ordinary drinking, water must contain 
a greater quantity of saccharine matter than che- 
mists gencrally imagine. 


When the Bastile of France was demolished, three 
iron cages were discovered; they were made of 
strong bars of iron, about eight feet high and six 
feet wide, and such have been used in other prisons 
in that country. The Bishop of Verdun, according 
to Mezeray, was the inventor, and was himself the 
first man confined in them, and remained a prison- 
er thus for eleven years, so that he could speak prac- 
tically as to his own invention, 


Fematt Leanper.—The Duchess of Chevereaux, 
who was for the first time at the court of England, 
in 1638, swam across the Thames, in a frolic, near 
Windsor. On this occasion some verses were com- 
posed by a Sir J. M. containing these lines:— 

But her chaste breast, cold as the cloistered nun, 
Whose frost to chrystal might congeal the sun, 

So glar’d the stream, that pilots, there afloat, 
Thought they might safely land without a boat; 
July had seen the Thames in ice involv’d, 

Had it not been by her own beams dissolv’d. 


A farmer walking out one day, by chance met Jack 
Ketch, and jocosely asked him whether oe could 
tell him the difference between their trades. ‘That 
lean,’ said Jack, ‘the only difference is utility— 
you till, I tie.’ 


Bozzar1s.—What heart is there that has not beat 
high at Henry IV.’s exclamation to his soldiers on 
the field of Irvy: ‘* Soldiers! if ever you lose your 
standard, rally round my white plume!” Yet, 
how sinks this exciting summons into the shade, 
when we recollect that Marco Bozzaris, ready to 
hurl destruction on the oppressors of his country, 
and moving with his patriot band, under the solemn 
shade of night, to surprisg the Turkish camp, he 
called aloud to his followers ere the blow was 
struck: ‘*My friends, if ye lose trace of me in the 
fray, seek me ia the Pacha’s tent, and you will find 
me!” Andit was so; but they found him mortally 
wounded, and stretched upon a heap of hostile 
corpses. 


What is the most suitable motto for a doctor’s car- 
riage? Ans.—‘Live or die.’ 


Royat Wisu.—When King James I. first saw the 
public library at Oxford, and perceived the litle 
chains by which the books were fastened, he ex~ 
pressed his wish that if ever it should be his fate to 
be a prisoner, this library might be his prison, those 
books his fellow prisoners,and the chains his fetters. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. D., Milbury, Ms. is ree’d, andcr.—R. B , Waterville, 
N.Y., is ree’d and papers sent~H. M. B., Charleston, 
8. C., is ree’d and cr. 

The inclosure from J. B.8., Portsmouth Va., was rec'd. 

There are one or two premiums remaining unclaimed in 
our office, Which we have no means of forwarding to 
their owners. Among these is one for our friend at 
Woodstock, aud one or two others. What order shal 
we adopt concerning them?—J. R., Augusta, Ky. rec. 

Correspondence on topics enquired afier by Anabella, 
would appear out of place in these columus. 


* Mementus,’’ we trust will excuse us if we tlelay giving 
place to his unfinished Incubration. He must avail 
himself of those long wiuter evenings he speaks of, to 
render it more complete. 


Alas for G. A S.! he refuses to reply to our question! 


J’s stanzas contain many valuable thoughts ; we regret 
that the unpoetic garb in which they are dressed pre- 
cludes their publication. 


If ‘* Varola’’ should employ his literary leisure in the no- 
ble effort of promoting morality and virtue, we should 
cheerfuily lay his effusious before our readers. 


“Simon Slow”’ and ‘* Sam Saunter’’ are cordially invited 
to bend their steps towards our Jetter box ‘They may 
lash folly and tind that after all is said and done, they 
will have something to do still. 


* Dorcas’’ is detained for adjudication. 


The communication of “ Prospero’? is under considera- 
tion—* Plinjimmon”’ is under the table. 


In compliance with the wishes of “Serena,’’ we have 
reviewed our pigeon hole of oblivion, but find among 
those dread domains no shade of a departed geuius. 

‘* Dominic’? will please exercise his patience anether 
week, when he shall see what is published of himself. 

‘“Surface’’ possesses merit, but he really must learn rule 
eighth of Comly’s grammar. 

“Tabitha Starchback’’ is recommended to clear starch 
her reputation before she ventures near our printer’s 
ink. 

“Solomon Gundy,’’ thy wisdom is consummate, thy 
taste delicate and discriminaiing, thy politeness unob- 
jecuonable, and thy wishes, when theu canst pay the 
price, will, no doubt be realized. 

Were we to wait for the promised aid of certain well 
wishers, our press would stand idle from January to 
Chrisimas—tkey will understand us. 


We are pleased with the interesting traits of character 
developed by ‘* W.’’ in his letter. Nothing is more ad- 
mirable, nothing more splendid, nothing more useful 
than such an union of grace and strength— 


“Keen without show, with modest bearing sly, 
The subtle comment speaking in his eye; 

Of manners po‘ished, yet of stabborn soul, 
Which hope allures not, nor which fears control.’* 


**A.”’ does not close his books, or does not drop his specu- 
lations, at sun-set. His excursive mind is still soaring 
when vulgar eyes are closed. We hope he will re- 
sume his pen. 


The request of “Fernando,” shall be granted “right 
soon.”’ 


Our friend of Franklin county is likely to consider us de- 
mented. He must pardon abbtrrations of intellect, and 
console, rather than reprove. We look forward to. 
* Monday.”’ 

We regret our constant occupation precluded an inter- 
view with “Henry.’’? We hope he will often converse 
Wwithus on paper. 


“X.”’ ig correct in his notion. 


“Serena”’ is referred to the New York Courier & Enqui- 
rer, of Monday October 3d. 

Will the excellent ‘‘ Petro’’ perform his plan throughout 
—we must have more evidence than one essay to as- 
sure us of his intentions. Writing for the press re- 
quires regularity and punctuality, qualities which few 
ever acquire. 
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